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"The Churches and the National Conscience” 


Following are excerpts from an address on the topic 
above by Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of the National 
Council of Churches, February 25, 1959, at a luncheon 
sponsored by the General Board of the Council and the 
Connecticut Council of Churches: 


“The Church must in a sense function as the conscience 
of the nation. This does not mean that the Church can 
speak authoritatively for all the people of the United 
States. The National Council of Churches, specifically, 
would in no sense claim to speak for all the 38 million 
members of its own constituency. It would be stupid 
to make such a pretension. But all the churches together, 
by open debate on the great issues of private and public 
concern alike, can help to shed the light of Christ on the 
pathway of the nation. 


“We are Biblically authorized to do this. The prophets 
of the Old Testament made mighty pronouncements on 
the affairs of state, and were constantly consulted by gov- 
ernors and kings. Jesus, likewise, never hestitated to meet 
personal and puble questions head on. We make a serious 
blunder if we think that our Lord confined himself to 
so-called ‘spiritual’ matters of comfort, peace of mind, and 
family conduct. The big public questions of his day were 
those pertaining to the Samaritan segregation issue, the 
Sabbath laws, the relations of Jews and Gentiles, the pay- 
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ment of the temple tax, tribute to Caesar, and the distance 
civilians were compelled to carry the baggage of the 
Roman military. It was the vigorous pronouncements 
Jesus made on these controversial matters that sent him 
to the cross. If he had confined himself to little Mickey 
Mouse morals, he would never have been heard of. 


The Jerusalem Study Conference 


“The New Testament church also ventured into the 
realm of social action. The most notable example of this 
was the Jerusalem Study Conference described in the 
15th Chapter of Acts, chaired by James, the brother of 
Jesus. As a result of the discussion and the findings of 
this conference, there was transmitted to the Gentile 
churches a carefully worded pronouncement that clarified 
a number of burning issues. This statement asserted the 
freedom of the Gentile Christians from circumcision and 
the requirements of the Mosaic law. It defined the sex 
standards of the Gospel. It.cleared up also various ques- 
tions as to dietary regulations and meat offered to idols. 
As we look back on these debates from the vantage point 
of the 20th Century, we jump to the mistaken conclusion 
that these were exclusively religious and church matters. 
In those days, however, they were red hot social and politi- 
cal questions, the answers to which left people open to 
the charge of being pro-Samaritan, pro-Jewish, pro- 
Gentile, pro-Roman or pro-something else, as the case 
might be. 

“The Church today, therefore, has a clear Biblical man- 
date to teach and enlighten the conscience of our own 
generation on the life and death issues of our time, which 
are those pertaining to economics, race relations, bomb 
tests, disarmament, peace and war, and the separation of 
church and state. If we are silent in these areas, we are 
not keeping faith with the Scriptures, whether with the 
prophets and the law givers, or Christ and the Apostles 
in the New Testament. We are commissioned by the au- 
thority of the Holy Scripture to speak with conviction 
and power in all the areas of freedom, justice and truth, 
providing always that we ourselves shall be humble and 
teachable, never pretending to an infallibility God has 
never given to any church. 


Speaking Clearly to Governments 


“It is particularly important that we speak clearly to 
the agencies of government that literally hold the life or 
death of nations in their hands. A visit to some of our 
great military control centers today is a frightening expe- 
rience. It is not sentimentalists or alarmists but our top 
flight military authorities who tell us that a single bomb 
will blast a hole in solid granite 100 feet deep. One bomb 
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load can completely destroy a city the size of Chicago, 
and make it uninhabitable ior our lifetime. Every major 
city in America has been targeted. In many instances 
particular buildings have been pin-pointed for destruction. 
The next war will be so swiftly decided that intercon- 
tinental missiles can knock out whole nations in 15 minutes. 
The sailor, soldier, or airman two hundred miles away 
from his base, when the next war begins, may not be 
able to return to his base before the war is over. In 
this kind of highly triggered world-wide tension, which 
is the result largely of the competitive armament race, 
the possibilities of an accidental or panic war are stagger- 
ing. 
“The churches which do not speak to the conscience of 
mankind in this situation are unfaithful to the mind and 
spirit of our Lord. He came not to destroy the enemy, 
but to abolish the emnity. We are challenged as never 
before to shift the emphasis from defense by deterrence 
to defense by repentance, from a program of massive re- 
taliation to a policy of massive reconciliation. 


“The cold war in which we are now engaged is nothing 
less than a war against God. We are changing our very 
nature into a thing of evil. The blood of our fellowmen 
and the guilt of the ages will be upon our hands if we 
do not warn men to return to the reconciliating realities 
of the cross. What the world needs is not more military 
hardware, but more food, more love, more hope, more 
trade, more schools and medical care—more of all that 
Christ came to bring us in the good news of the Gospel. 

“The power of God that raised Christ from the dead can 
also lift the nations out of their present grave of destruc- 
tion and despair, if with the help of God we boldly repeat 
the life and message of the Man of Galilee again.” 


Local Church Social Action 


The Social Action Committee of the Rock Spring Con- 
gregational Church, Arlington, Va., decided in 1958 to 
make its own study of the experience in integration of 
public schools of Montgomery County, Md., which, like 
Arlington, is in the suburban area near Washington, D. C. 
The report of the seven members of the Committee was 
published in large part, December 19, 20, and 22, 1958, 
in the Northern Virginia Sun, an Arlington newspaper. 
The Committee stated that the members selected Mont- 
gomery County for an examination of the impact of 
school integration because of its similarity to the Virginia 
suburban county in which Rock Spring Congregational 
Church is located. Both represent comparable cultural 
traditions, economic patterns, and compositions of the 
population. 


After visits to communities in Montgomery County and 
numerous interviews with informed persons, the Social 
Action Committee wrote these conclusions: 

“What happens when public schools are integrated? 
On the one hand, we could conclude after our observa- 
tions in Montgomery County that nothing very startling 
happens. School doors go on opening as school doors have 
for a long time in this country where education is so much 
prized. Teachers go on assigning arithmetic problems. 
Children go on writing compositions. The sky doesn’t fall 
down. The economic system doesn’t collapse. Social pat- 
terns don’t change overnight. 

“On the other hand, constitutional law assumes a new 
dignity ; educational efforts receive a new stimulus; the 
insights of some men become more clear ; the aspirations 
of other men become more free. 


“It would seem to the Rock Spring Social Action Com- 
mittee that Arlington could approach the de-segregation 
of its public schools without fear and could participate 
with faith in the steps ahead.” 


“School and Society” 


A special section of School and Society, May 9, 1959, 
is on “Religion and Education” (1834 Broadway, New 
York 23, N. Y. 50 cents a copy.) Four articles are pub- 
lished as follows: 

“Notes for a Christian College” by Richard H. Heindel, 
President, Wagner College. 

“The Bible College in American Education Today” by 
Frank E. Gaebelein, Stony Brook, N. Y. 

“Schools of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod” 
by A. C. Stellhorn, Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. 

“Religion in the Michigan Public Schools” by Robert 
T. Anderson, Michigan State University. 


In Praise of Inter-Religious Competition 


Competition among religious groups is “‘a creative force 
in American culture,” Leo Pfeffer contends in a book, 
Creeds in Competition (New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1958. $3.00). Mr. Pfeffer is an attorney and is director 
of the Commission on Law and Social Action of the 
American Jewish Congress, New York. 

The discussion is in terms of specifics: separation of 
church and state; private schools and public purse; ob- 
scenity, censorship, and “blue laws” ; birth control, divorce, 
adoption ; Communism, Zionism, war, and nuclear bombs. 

The author at one point sums up the main thesis of the 
book in these words: “Religious groups (and presumably, 
non-religious as well), avowedly or not, seek to translate 
their own particular hierarchy of social values into cate- 
gorical imperatives for the community at large, including 
those members of the community outside their own re- 
spective folds. Each religious group, consciously or un- 
consciously, attempts to shape the culture of the com- 
munity according to its own concept of the good life. 
Since government and law are a highly potent and effec- 
tive means of translating particular values into universal 
rules of conduct, each competing religious group will seek 
to prevail upon the government to accept its particular 
values as the best. In a democracy it is presumed that the 
government will generally act in accordance with the 
wishes of the people. Hence, cultural competition among 
religions will center mainly on public issues, with each of 
the various religious groups endeavoring to convince the 
people that its particular position on a specific public issue 
is most desirable and the most just.” 

Since no one religious group in the United States has 
enough adherents to fashion the culture of the community, 
“the result will be a series of alliances in specific areas 
among groups whose values are most closely akin in each 
of the areas.” 

In the past the dominant alliance, thinks Mr. Pfeffer, 
has been one of Calvinist Puritanism with Protestant dis- 
senters. But in the past 25 years Roman Catholicism has 
become an “increasingly powerful competitor . . . [able] 
to challenge this dual monopoly.” Thus on some moral 
issues, he states, Roman Catholicism has become the chief 
defender of traditional Calvinist Puritanism. On the other 
hand, Roman Catholicism comes on public issues increas- 
ingly in conflict with what can be called “the Protestant- 
humanist alliance.” Judaism, while a small factor in na- 
tonal life, seems to be frequently in agreement with a 
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“Protestant dissent-secular humanist alliance.” 

On “religion in the schools” Roman Catholics and some 
Protestants are declared to be arrayed against secular 
humanism, certain “elements within Protestantism,” and 
udaism. 

Mr. Pfeffer describes briefly seven “rules of fair com- 
petition.” 


The Organization of Modern Crime 


Organized crime is now freqently conducted in the form 
of syndicates operated by persons who appear to be suc- 
cessful business men using “the techniques of modern 
high-pressure publications,” Edward Ranzal reports in an 
article in The New York Times, February 16, 1959. These 
syndicates “have infiltrated legitimate businesses to an 
amazing degree.” This pattern of organized crime has 
been achieved largely since World War II. “Some of 
the most important crime syndicate leaders today are men 
of outstanding public reputation with no criminal records.” 
The cooperation of some labor leaders has often been es- 
sential, Mr. Ranzal asserts, in the operation of the syndi- 
cates. Drawing upon a number of recent investigations, 
Mr. Ranzal makes the following summary: 

“A crime syndicate is not easily defined. Technically, 
it applies to any group of two or more persons. However, 
a crime syndicate has peculiar characteristics. 

“It has a substantial number of members and a large 
gross volume of operations. It operates interstate and on 
several levels, such as supplier, manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer. 

“Its members, separated by levels of operation, fre- 
quently do not know one another’s identity. The hierarchy 
has divorced itself from operations, and conspires only to 
offer behind-the-scenes aid to those actively participating 
in crime. 

“A syndicate does not usually act as a cohesive unit in 
committing crime for profit. It merely supplies a code 
of conduct protecting its members from detection, and 
acts as a government to insure strict adherence to that 
code. 

“While many gang murders are kept secret, occasionally 
one must be publicized to deter other offenders against 
the code. Such a murder often has several characteristic 
touches so that it will be recognized and serve as a warn- 
ing. 
“Rarely, if ever, do all of an organization’s members 
get together. Meetings are held only for limited purposes 
to consider specific problems. Such a conclave was held 
on Nov. 14, 1957, in Apalachin, N. Y. Fifty-eight gang- 
land figures attended. 

“The most startling changes and development in syndi- 
cate crime have come since World War II. Previously, 
the most serious social threat was from crimes against 
person and property, such as burglary, kidnapping and 
bank robbery. 

“Members of modern syndicates have moved into the 
lucrative areas created by the growing national wealth. 

“To avoid prosecution, the syndicates have turned large- 
ly to risk-free crimes in which there is no one victim. 
Conspiracy brings the victim into the syndicate’s fold as 
a co-conspirator, as in bookmaking and narcotics traffic. 

“Except to enforce its code, syndicate crime has largely 
eliminated actual violence as a weapon of crime, although 
the threat of violence is often implied. This tends to make 
syndicate crime appear even more innocuous, lulling the 
public and making it difficult for vigorous law enforcement 
to find support. 

“The syndicates tend to avoid situations in which vigor- 
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ous and effective Federal law enforcement can be expected. 
As an example, a syndicate member was murdered recently 
after having violated an order to stop dealing in narcotics. 

“As with big business, management of the syndicates 
acts on a different level from underlings and often miles 
away from the base of operation.” 


“Guides Against Deceptive Pricing” 


The Federal Trade Commission, Washington 25, D. C., 
has published a pamphlet, Guides Against Deceptive Pric- 
ing, containing a statement adopted by the Commission 
in October, 1958. The guides were adopted for use of 
the staff of the Commission “in the evaluation of pricing 
representations in advertising.” ‘They are directed to- 
ward the elimination of existing major abuses and are 
being released to the public in the interest of obtaining 
voluntary, simultaneous and prompt cooperation by those 
whose practices are subject to the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission.” 

“In determining whether or not pricing practices are 
violative of the laws administered by the Commission, the 
facts in each matter are considered in view of the require- 
ments of the Federal Trade Commission Act, as amended, 
and principles enunciated by the Courts in the adjudication 
of cases. The foremost of these principles are: 

“Advertisements must be considered in their entirety 
and as they would be read by those to whom they appeal. 

“Advertisments as a whole may be completely mislead- 
ing although every sentence separately considered is 
literally true. This may be because things are omitted that 
should be said, or because advertisements are composed 
or purposely printed in such way as to mislead. 

“Advertisements are not intended to be carefully dis- 
sected with a dictionary at hand, but rather to produce 
an impression upon prospective purchasers. 

“Whether or not the advertiser knows the representa- 
tions to be false, the deception of purchasers and the di- 
version of trade from competitors is the same. 

“A deliberate effort to deceive is not necessary to make 
out a case of using unfair methods of competition or un- 
fair or deceptive acts or practices within the prohibition 
of the statute. 

“Laws are made to protect the trusting as well as the 
suspicious. 

“Pricing representations, however made, which are am- 
biguous will be read favorably to the accomplishment of 
the purpose of the Federal Trade Commission Act, as 
amended, which is to prevent the making of claims which 
have the tendency and capacity to mislead.” 


“The Case of the Invisible Physicians” 


John Lear, science editor of The Saturday Review, 
New York, tells in the course of a discussion, “Taking 
the Miracle Out of the Miracle Drugs,” about the use of 
what appeared to be the professional cards of physicians in 
a brochure of a large drug house (New York, January 3, 
1959). A banner in bold type read: “Every day... 
everywhere . . . more and more physicians find . . . the 
antibiotic therapy of choice.” Below the banner “were 
strung what appeared to be reproductions of the profes- 
sional cards of eight physicians scattered across the coun- 
try. The cards were complete in every detail down to the 
office hours and telephone numbers.” Four of these 
alleged professional cards were reproduced in The Satur- 
day Review in the issue cited above. 

To the eight individuals named, telephone calls were 
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made, telegrams were sent, and letters were addressed. 
Telephone operators have reported that all the phone num- 
bers listed are “false numbers.” Western Union has 
reported inability to reach any of the eight. The Post 
Office returned seven of the eight letters unclaimed. 


“The Jewish Newsletter” 


The Jewish Newsletter, New York, published bi-weekly, 
P.O. Box 117, Washington Bridge Station, New York 33, 
N. Y., reports that it has carried on 11 years of publishing 
as a medium of “Dissent and Nonconformity.” The issue 
of January 12, 1959, contains the following “restatement 
of policy”: 

“TI. American Jews are an integral part of American 
life, American culture and the American people ; they are 
not a self-segregated group having interests, values and 
loyalties different from other Americans. 

“II. There is no special ‘Jewish Problem’ in America of 
the type that existed in Europe because there is no anti- 
semitism in America in the European sense of the word. 
The Jewish problems that exist are no different than those 
of other Americans and they can only be solved together 
with the larger American problems and as part of Amer- 
ican life as a whole, not through escape or self-segregation. 

“TIT. The greatest disservice that can be rendered to 
American Jews is to try to transplant from European to 
American soil controversies and their solutions which, 
whether or not they were real in Europe, are artificial in 
this country. 

“TV. The principal task for American Jews as well as 
for other people in the United States is to seek adjustment 
to American life and to live in good relationship with the 
multiplicity of people which make up America. This can- 
not be accomplished by over-stressing the differences— 
religious, ethnic, or cultural—between the various groups, 
but rather by emphasizing the universal values common 
to all, which make for good-will among people. 

“V. A fundamental condition for the implementation of 
these principles is independent thinking, free criticism and 
public discussion of all Jewish questions as they arise in 
the news. Without criticism and self-criticism there can 
be no free thought and no healthy intellectual and spiritual 
life. Nothing is more harmful to American Jews than the 
suppression of criticism under the guise of ‘antisemi- 
tism.’ 


‘On American Free Enterprise 


“There has emerged on this continent a new concept of 
the use of money, corporate organization, and economic 
power,” states Raymond W. Miller in a book, Can Capital- 
ism Compete? (New York, The Ronald Press Company, 
1959. $4.50). “This new kind of capitalism—which I call 
throughout this book ‘American service capitalism’—is 
based on the idea of a fair profit for free business enter- 
prise combined with enlightened service to the community 
as a whole.” 

Throughout the world many people are being offered 
communist economic ideology. To counter these ideas, the 
American government and many voluntary agencies try 
to explain our own economic system. Yet, contends Dr. 
Miller, who is a lecturer on public relations at the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of Harvard Univer- 
sity, “even in the United States too few of us” have any 
idea of the main economic changes that have taken place. 
These changes add up to an economic revolution. Also, 
Dr. Miller’s studies abroad indicate that we are not doing 


well when we try to interpret American economic life to 
other people. Thus he wrote this book in order to suggest 
ways whereby the benefits of the present economic system 
in the U.S. ‘“‘can be made better known abroad as well as 
at home.” In the course of preparation, Dr. Miller talked 
with literally hundreds of persons in “most of the coun- 
tries of the world” over a period of years. 

Dr. Miller goes on to talk specifics. He thinks land 
tenure is the most important world problem. He says quite 
plainly that “motion pictures misrepresent America” 
abroad, that “cartels father communism,” and _ that 
throughout the world capitalism is “seen as monopolistic,” 
There are great obstacles in the way of spreading knowl- 
edge about “service capitalism.” Many of the hindrances 
are “little things.” Many Americans behave abroad so as 
to hinder understanding. 

Government agencies cannot do the job alone. People-to- 
people contacts are the most effective. The methods of the 
missionaries, agricultural missionaries particularly, are 
highly commended. The techniques of the U.S. agricul- 
tural extension service have been proved to be sound else- 
where. 

Dr. Miller recommends various courses of action, in- 
cluding the following : “More pamphleteers for business” ; 
“anti-trust principles should be dramatized”; “trade 
fairs”; projects by service clubs; industrial and business 
conferences abroad to interpret “service capitalism.” 

He quotes, in full, comments on his main theme by Rev. 
Cameron P. Hall, National Council of Churches; Msgr. 
L. G. Ligutti and Fr, James Vizzard, National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference; and Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, 
Jewish Theological Seminary. 

This book is written by an active Methodist layman who 
is also a member of the board of directors of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. 


A Day at Lambaréné 


A recent issue of The Courier issued by the Albert 
Schweitzer Fellowship, 156 5th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
contained, among others, the following lines about the 
course of a day spent by Albert Schweitzer, whose 84th 
birthday was marked this year at Lambaréné in Airica: 

“In early morning with roll call ended, Dr. Schweitzer 
steps out briskly to his day’s manifold labors—350 pati- 
ents; 100 workmen; 45 hospital buildings and 25 homes 
in the leprosy village to maintain; a new ward to build 
for 60 more bed patients. . . . 

“Paths to keep up also. This one he widens to speed 
access by motor for increasing number of auto accident 
victims brought from the neighboring public highway. ... 

“Foundations are squared and laid for new 60-bed ward. 
An American visitor helps... . 

“A young student from America arrived unannounced 
at Lambaréné to talk ‘philosophy.’ ‘Before talking philos- 
ophy you must get a strong back,’ Dr. Schweitzer said, and 
put him to work breaking rocks, But after evening meals 
they talked together of Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics, Hegel, 
Kant, reverence for life... . 

“As evening comes he tucks two packets under his arm. 
A home-made blue note book daily augmented: theology, 
music, world events, a new baby born at the hospital—or 
an antelope: ‘Anything from a poem to an advertisement 
of a new farm implement or a new drug gets recorded in 
this notebook.’ He has one for each year almost from the 
beginning of his hospital in 1913. And a big envelope of 
letters, some of them hopefully carried to his desk every 
night—and still unanswered. . . . 
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“A sharp-eyed hospital attendant recognizes the injured 
stretcher patient just arriving: ‘Refuse him, Doctor. He 
was here before and stole many drugs and sold them in the 
villages. A thief he is, and has no claim on you again.’ 
‘What would the Lord Jesus have answered when someone 
comes to Him in pain? Quick,’ said the doctor, ‘waste no 
time. Get him to the operating room.’. . . 

“The sun is low. Desk duties begin. Reports of all his 
hospital patients are studied. Notebook is brought up to 
date. New letters are read, old ones answered—if eyes 
and hand and body will permit. Contentedly, Anita, the 
black lamb, has her favorite place—by his side and beneath 
his desk. The day ends, that the morrow may begin.” 


Why Anti-Americanism? 


In the course of an article, “Home Truths From 
Abroad,” in Think magazine, published by the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation, New York, Thom- 
as Griffith, an editor of Time, reflects on the images that 
Europeans and Americans hold with respect to each other. 
The article is based on Mr. Griffith’s book, The Waist- 
High Culture (New York, Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
$4.00). One section, “On Anti-Americanism,” reads as 
follows : 

“.. To me, a certain amount of anti-Americanism 
abroad is inevitable. . . . If we as a nation are not liked 
as much as we once were, the fault lies only partly in our 
own manner. We are no longer the nation that asked 
nothing of the world, and provided a haven; we have be- 
come an intervening power, and our motives are subject 
to the subtle misrepresentations of our enemies ; we have 
become the richest nation in the world, prey to the envy 
and jealousy of others, who sometimes mistakenly assume 
that we must have gotten that rich at everybody else’s 
expense and should give it back. We have displaced as 
great powers those who find it hard to accept the ascend- 
ancy, not of a conqueror but of an ally, and sometimes 
feel that their demotion came because they exhausted their 
lifeblood and their soil while we only spent our money. 
If we must be mindful of others, and have much to learn 
in international behavior, I doubt that such self-improve- 
ment would in itself end anti-Americanism, for much of 
its vigor comes not from what is amiss in us but from 
what is awry in the circumstances of others... . 

“But much of what is called anti-Americanism is in 
reality, I think, a European resistance to Europe’s own 
changing world, to a spreading of goods and liberties 
which, on an overcrowded continent, results in a conges- 
tion of highways, resorts and shops. Symbols of differen- 
tiation (to use the jargon phrase) lose their value, and the 
new mass market of objects to buy—cheap, efficient, 
stamped out—shows an American influence. America is 
thus not so much thanked for multiplying conveniences 
as damned for debasing standards. . . .” 


World Council on Atomic Tests 


The Executive Committee of the World Council of 
Churches at its semi-annual meeting held in Geneva, 
February, 1959, issued a statement on atomic tests that is 
reproduced in full below. (An earlier statement of the 
Central Committee of the Council was quoted in large 
part in our issue of October 5, 1957.) The text follows: 

“Ever since man unleashed the power of the atom, 
people’s of the world have feared its threat of destruc- 
tion and sought the promise which this development 
has offered. They have searched hopefully but thus far 
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without success for steps to minimize war and release 
power for peace. 

“The Conference on cessation of tests. . . . meeting in 
Geneva could break the currrent deadlock. The consider- 
able progress which has been achieved in technical ap- 
proach to detection of tests should now make it possible 
for political leaders to reach constructive agreement. 
Both the WCC and its members in many parts of the 
world have repeatedly pleaded in statements and repre- 
sentations for approach to disarmament which could start 
from controlled cessation of tests. Therefore this Execu- 
tive Committee of the World Council of Churches cur- 
rently meeting in Geneva during days which are critical 
for the conference welcomes efforts to this end now being 
put forth. 

“We realize that the question of international control 
is the crux. Powers of the control commission as well as 
composition of inspection teams are in dispute. Persever- 
ance in efforts to resolve these difficulties is the responsi- 
bility which negotiating governments bear towards all 
people. 

“It must be recognized that any agreement, however 
carefully framed, involves a measure of calculated risks 
for all parties. Yet in fact atomic peril is so fraught with 
grave consequences for present and future generations 
such risk is surely justified. Moreover every agreement is 
one more step in the struggle to allay suspicion and build 
confidence. To make tests to cease is important in itself. 
To demonstrate that international controls are feasible in 
relation to cessation of testing can in the long run prove 
even more worthwhile in the development of regulated 
and progressive disarmament. In commending the state- 
ment to member churches, we urge them to do everything 
possible to build informed public opinion about these 
issues which are vitally at stake and make such representa- 
tion to their governments as they deem proper especially 
in countries whose governments are directly involved in 
negotiations on cessation of tests. The Executive Com- 
mittee further requests officers of the Commission of the 
Chuches on International Affairs to bring this statement 
personally to the attention of the heads of delegations at 
the current conference—United Kingdom, USSR, United 
States of America—and to pursue these objectives through 
every appropriate means.” 


World Order Study Conference Publications 


The Department of International Affairs of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, conveners of the Fifth World 
Order Study Conference held at Cleveland, November 
18-21, 1958, has now produced for program and study 
use materials relating to the Conference. 

Information on all of these can be obtained from the 
Department of Publication and Distribution, National 
Council of Churches, 120 East 23rd St., New York 10, 
N. Y., except where otherwise noted. 

The documents will be used extensively during the 
period June 1959-June 1960 in connection with the “Na- 
tionwide Program of Education and Action for Peace,” 
developed by the Department of International Affairs in 
cooperation with denominational representatives and 
related religious and secular organizations interested in 
international affairs. 

The report of the Conference has as its title the theme 
of the Fifth World Order Study Conference Christian 
Responsibility on a Changing Planet. It contains the 
Conference Call, greetings from President Eisenhower 
and U.N. Secretary-General Hammarskjold, and a mes- 
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sage from Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon. Also included 
in the document is the full text of the 5,000 word Mes- 
sage and a statement by the chairman of the Department 
of International Affairs, the Honorable Ernest A. Gross. 
The Conference spoke “only for itself.” The final reports 
of the study sections at Cleveland are printed as follows: 

The Power Struggle and Security in a Nuclear-Space 
Age (Report of Section II); Overseas Areas of Rapid 
Social Change (Report of Section III) ; Changing Dimen- 
sions of Human Rights (Report of Section IV); and, 
International Institutions and Peaceful Change (Report 
of Section V). Appendix A provides notes on relevant 
actions of the General Assembly and General Board of 
the National Council of Churches made prior to the Con- 
ference pertaining to the substantive areas with which the 
report deals, and Appendix B is a list of official actions of 
the National Council of Churches relating specifically to 
international affairs. 


A Study Guide for “Christian Responsibility on a 
Changing Planet” is related to all six major topics dealt 
with at Cleveland as is the General Bibliography. The 


six areas of interest are: 


I. Theological and Moral Considerations in Interna- 
tional Affairs. 
Il. The Power Struggle and Security in a Nuclear- 
Space Age. 
III. Overseas Areas of Rapid Social Change. 
IV. The Changing Dimensions of Human Rights. 
V. International Institutions and Peaceful Change. 
VI. Missions, Service, and International Relations. 


There was developed for use at Cleveland a series of 
twelve background papers which have been printed for 
use in the Nationwide Program of Education and Action 
for Peace. They are: 


John C. Bennett, Theological and Moral Considerations 
in International Affairs (A general discussion relevant 
to all study sections). 

Alford Carleton, Missions, Service, and International 
Relations (A general discussion relevant to all study sec- 
tions). 

John C. Bennett, Some Presuppositions of the Cold War 
(for Section IT). 

Harold E. Stassen, The Power Struggle and Security 
in a Nuclear-Space Age (for Section II). 

D. F. Fleming, Can the Cold War Be Ended? (for 
Section IT). 

Kenneth W. Thompson, National Security and the 
Moral Problem (for Section IT). 

George W. Rathjens, Jr., On Some Conflicts in Military 
Policy (for Section IT). 

David Owen, Responsibilities in the International Com- 
munity for Development in New Member States (for 
Section IIT). 

Willard L. Thorp, Economic Development and_ the 
Christian Point of View (for Section IIT). 

Ray Gibbons, The Changing Dimensions of Human 
Rights (for Section IV). 

Richard M. Fagley, /nternational Institutions and 
Peaceful Change (for Section V). 

The International Journal of Religious Education (Box 
238, New York 10, N. Y.), official publication of the 
Division of Christian Education, National Council of 
Churches, will publish a special issue in November, 1959, 


en the subject, “Christian Education and International 
Affairs.” 


The Department of International Affairs (297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, New York) has available on 
application copies of the address by the former Secre 
of State John Foster Dulles, entitled “Principles ang 
Policies in a Changing World.” 


“Economist” Appraises U. S. Foreign Policy 


The Economist, London, concludes a consideration of 
the foreign policy of the United States, entitled “A Hold- 
ing Operation,” with the following paragraphs: 

“What the Americans continue to hope for by holding 
firmly to their present positions is that, as Russia grows 
in economic power and self-confidence under the lead of 
the new technocratic middle class, its neurotic fears of the 
West will pass. Ultimately, the hypothesis goes, Russia 
will cease to be interested in holding down central and 
south-eastern Europe—provided that a premature Western 
eagerness to withdraw from Germany does not first offer 
the Soviet rulers the temptation of easy adventure. 

“Although the most noticeable features of American 
diplomacy are its inhibitions, it would be totally mistaken 
to assume that America attempts no positive policies at all, 
In the Middle East Mr. Dulles in fact propounded a per- 
fectly sensible and farsighted plan for settling the Arab- 
Israel dispute as far back as August, 1955; the President's 
address to the United Nations last year was simply the 
dressing up in dramatic form of ideas that the Americans 
had long been quietly advancing. The obstacle has proved 
to be the intractability of local political facts. The State 
Department, with the full agreement of the Foreign Office, 
did at one moment, in 1955, attempt to bend these facts to 
its will by a policy of building up Colonel Nasser, so that 
there would be one Arab leader with the prestige to make 
the indispensable concessions to Israel. After the lament- 
able consequences of the policy’s failure, and the dispro- 
portionately small return for the large risks subsequently 
taken in Lebanon, it is, at any rate, understandable that 
the Americans should have resumed their mood of waiting 
upon events. 

“In their wistful moments many Americans still yearn 
to play the part of a super-Sweden or Switzerland, patch- 
ing up other people’s quarrels just as Mr. Eugene Black 
has been doing in Cairo, rather than acting as a major 
interested party themselves. Some of that yearning came to 
the forefront at the time of the Suez crisis; some of it is 
seen in the vestigial presence of the anti-colonial theme, 
while the painfulness of repressing this theme is betrayed 
by the violent reaction to the envied self-righteousness of 
Mr. Krishna Menon. As a major motive of American 
policy, anti-colonialism is dead. But frustration at being 
prevented by British and French sensitivity from using the 
American anti-colonial tradition as a propaganda weapon 
in the uncommitted countries is still very much alive. 

“There are areas of the world, outside the main battle 
lines of the cold war, where the United States would 
vastly like to be the midwife of change. Mr. Dulles’s own 
proudest contribution to the literature of diplomacy has 
been his insistence that, in contrast to the League of Na- 
tions, international institutions must make allowance for 
the fact that ‘change is the law of life.’ But, on the two 
main fronts of Europe and the Far East, the alternatives 
that are offered seem to the Americans more fraught with 
danger than the stats quo itself. In areas of intermediate 
importance, where the Americans would wish to take a 
more positive stance, the bonds of obligation to friends, 
who would feel let down if they did, become ever more 
constraining. The illusion of American omnipotence, if it 
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ever existed, has now become something very like the dis- 
illusion of diplomatic impotence ; and the apostle of change 
may go down in this period of history, perforce, as a 
twentieth-century Metternich, the pillar of the established 


order.” (January 24, 1959) 


Appraisal of Soviet 7-Year Plan 


A brief review of the claims made by Soviet leaders on 
announcement of the new seven-year economic plan, 1959- 
65, is given by Joel Darmstadter, research associate of 
the National Planning Association, 1606 New Hampshire 
Ave., N.W., Washington 9, D.C. in the Association’s 
periodical, Looking Ahead, January, 1959, The following 

ragraphs sum up a large part of the article: 

“The basis for the prediction that the Soviet Union will 
surpass the per capita output of the United States during 
the period 1965-70 is . . . quite incomprehensible. The 
Soviet Union could match the U.S. total output only on 
the assumption that the United States fails to grow itself. 
A reasonable full employment growth rate will keep U.S. 
Gross National Product comfortably ahead of the Soviet 
Union’s during the next fifteen years. The Soviet claim 
of exceeding U.S. per capita output within five years after 
1965 is, therefore preposterous. It is evident from ambi- 
guities in the Soviet wording that in this part of the fore- 
cast, economics bowed to propaganda. 

“Of fundamental significance is the fact that postwar 
Soviet GNP growth of about 6 percent (annually) com- 
pares with a U.S. rate of not much over 3 percent. With 
population growing at about equal rates in both countries, 
and a U.S. full employment growth rate in the years ahead 
projected at between 4 and 5 percent, the gap in per capita 
output is obviously narrowing. The gap in living standards 
isalso narrowing, though less quickly. Hlowever, complete 
equality in these areas may not be achieved within the 
foreseeable future. 

“We should not minimize the ideological implications 
of a Soviet growth rate considerably in excess of ours, 
particularly in its tangible manifestations—schools, sput- 
niks, jet aircraft, modern steel plants, foreign assistance, 
and so on. Among the underdeveloped nations of the 
world, the urge toward improvements in material well- 
being goes on relentlessly. To many of their leaders, the 
desire for nontotalitarian patterns of growth has often 
been as compelling as the desire for rapid growth. But to 
the poor millions—and to some disillusioned intellectuals 
as well—democracy, being something only rarely experi- 
enced, may not be missed. Recently, thoughtful Asians 
have been known to ask, ‘What must we sacrifice in order 
to insure faster rates of growth?’ 

“The Soviet Union, whose trade-and-aid offensive seems 
unlikely to diminish even if it successfully achieves the 
more modest aims of its seven-year objectives, addresses 
itself to these very questions in significant passages in the 
plan documents: ‘Only the Socialist revolution has made 
it possible for the Soviet Union to change from a backward 
and semi-illiterate country into a leading industrial power, 
which has set itself the very real task in a historically 
brief period to rank first in the world in insuring material 
and cultural standards for the life of its citizens.’ ” 


A Plea for a Responsible Press 


Harold E. Fey, editor of The Christian Century, Chic- 
ago, speaking at Journalism Week of the University of 
Missouri, 1958, said that the secular American press 
“should venture to report and evaluate religion in depth.” 
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A responsible press, he said, should challenge the many 
forms of “vulgarization of religion.” These include, 
according to Dr. Fey, “the peace of mind cult, the “Man 
Upstairs’ kind of sentimentality, the nationalistic notion 
that Ged is Uncle Sam in a different set of whiskers, the 
superstition-mongers, the psychologizers, and the mass 
revivalists.” 

Dr. Fev thinks the press is in part responsible for 
spreading “the current American fashion of religiosity.” 
“This religiosity is the greatest single peril faced by valid 
religion. lt spreads a thin veneer of piety over millions 
whose church membership is nothing more than social 
conformity.” 


Prayer Room in the Capitol 


Most of the members of the House of Representatives 
go at some time during a session to the prayer room in 
the capitol, established in 1952, Representative Warren 
D. Gibson, of Oklahoma, told Mechlin Moore of The 
Washington Post, Washington, D.C., as reported in that 
newspaper, January 8, 1959. The room was established in 
1952 by adoption of a resolution introduced in the House 
by former Representative Brooks Hays, of Arkansas. The 
prayer room is used mainly by members of the House, 
except that it may be open to visitors by permission of 
members. 

Representative Gibson explained that members go to 
the room for meditation and prayer most often when the 
legislative battles are the hottest. The Representative is the 
custodian of the prayer room. 


One Belief That Unites 


“The one belief in which generals, admirals, and air 
force commanders are united is that they are still as poor 
as church mice,” according to The Economist, London, 
December 13, 1958, in its “American Survey.” 


“For Whom Is the Affluent Society?” 


Following are excerpts from an address by Robert [:. 
Bondy, director of the National Social Welfare Assembly, 
New York, at the Spring, 1959, meeting of that body: 

“The very plenitude of our society, its very dynamism, 
its explosiveness bring by-products, huge pockets of human 
need. America’s population growth is often referred to as 
explosive—220 million by 1970, metropolitan area growth 
bursting and booming. It’s predicted that in 20 years, 60 
per cent of us will live in 14 great regional interurbias, 
with the old core city in danger of deterioration and the 
suburbs recreating the tragedies and problems of the cities 
of today. 

“Certainly the northern cities will increasingly face race 
and intergroup problems beyond present awareness. 

“Juvenile delinquency continues to plague us. 

“The wonders of medical science save people—in in- 
creasing numbers—for long chronic illness—with care and 
facilities even today inadequate. 

“The sustained highs of births present today and to- 
morrow with a rapidly increasing youth population with 
high expectations demanding fulfillment. 

“And our rapidly aging population faces the concerns 
of dependency, illness, preparation for retirement, the 
hope of continued employment, and expectantly, the 
golden years brought to reality. 

“And many other by-products of our growing economy 
swirl about us. Awareness of these social issues is a first 
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responsibility of social welfare—and here in The As- 
sembly we believe that is one of our top’priority jobs. 

“But it must be apparent that a top’priority concern— 
if not the most urgent of our concerns today—is mar- 
shalling resources to meet the needs of people. Raymond 
Baarts, the able executive secretary of the United Bay 
Area Crusade in San Francisco, said at the Western 
Conference of United Funds and Councils last week, ‘It 
seems our number one problem is money and how to get 
enough of it to finance adequately the needs of the agencies 
for which federation is responsible.’ ” 


“We Are All Philosophers” 


‘Whether we know it or not, we are all philosophers,” 
Mortimer J. Adler writes in an article, “What Is An 
Idea?” in The Saturday Review, New York, November 22, 
1958. “We all think—well or sloppily, enthusiastically or 
inattentively. The slightest sense-perception—a falling 
leaf, a twinkling star, a smiling child—awakens our minds 
as well as arouses our feelings, and forces us to ask: 
Why? What? Whence? Whither? ... 

“We often think of ourselves as living in a world which 
no longer has any unexplored frontiers. We speak of 
pioneering as a thing of the past. But in doing so we 
forget that the greatest adventure of all still challenges 
us—what Mr. Justice Holmes called ‘the adventure of 
the human mind.’ 

“Men may be hemmed in geographically, but every 
generation stands on the frontiers of the mind. In the 
world of ideas, there is always pioneering to be done, 
and it can be done by anyone who will use the equipment 
with which he is endowed. The great ideas belong to 
everyone.” 

“Tdeas may look alike from the outside, but the more 
we look into them the more we find that each is a world 
of its own, with its own special history and its own special 
structure. Yet each belongs to a vaster world or universe 
of thought in which ideas group themselves as so many 
constellations or galaxies. 

“In themselves and in relation to one another they 
comprise the configurations of the human mind, as intricate 
and varied in their criss-crossing patterns as the starry 
heavens. And like each individual star, every idea is a 
source of life and light which animates and illuminates 
the words, facts, examples and emotions that are dead 
—or deadly—and dark without them.” 

Mr. Adler has been asking himself, what are the “great 
ideas,” and has directed the compilation of the reference 
work, The Great Ideas or Syntopicon, “a systematic and 
comprehensive inventory of the fundamental ideas to be 
found in the great books of the Western world.” It was 
published as an “adjunct to the 54-volume Great Books of 
the Western World.” 


The ancient Greeks, writes Mr. Adler, “had a name for 
every one” of the great ideas. During recent years spe- 


cial study has been given by Mr. Adler to the idea of 
freedom, 


Account of a Myron Taylor Mission 


One of Myron C. Taylor’s assignments from President 
Truman is reported by Robert Pell, who as a member of 
the staff of the Department of State worked with Mr. 
Taylor from 1938 to 1950, in an article, “An Appeal for 
Christian Unity,” in America, a national review edited by 
the Jesuit Fathers, 70 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y., 
May 30, 1959 (20 cents a copy). 


“Early in 1948 President Harry S. Truman decided 
that the time had come to appeal for the cooperation of 
the religious forces of the world to resist communism 
and turn the influence of all those who believed in God 
toward the positive preservation of peace,” writes Mr. 
Pell. The matter had been considered in a prelimina 
way in discussions by Mr. Taylor with Pope Pius XII, and 
in conversations between President Truman and Bishop G, 
Bromley Oxnam, Samuel McCrea Cavert, and others, 

The President sent Mr. Taylor, who was then the per- 
sonal representative of the President to His Holiness 
the Pope, on “a voyage of exploration” for discussion of 
the President’s “thought” with a number of the Christian 
leaders of the world. 

The responses, as reported by Mr. Pell, varied greatly. 
A French Protestant leader was not only convinced that 
there could be no agreement or cooperation with the Vat- 
ican; he was also more rigid than one of the Roman 
Catholic bishops of Spain, who while doubtful of cooper- 
ation with Protestants did “unbend” during the interview 
with Mr. Taylor. The Archbishop of Canterbury saw 
obstacles but gave his blessing and expressed hope that the 
mission would lead to concrete results. Pope Pius XII was 
not only favorable to the President’s thought but promised 
support. German and Scandinavian Protestants and an 
Eastern Patriarch were not encouraging. 

The Executive Committee of the World Council of 
Churches (then in the process of formation) would not 
receive Mr. Taylor as the representative of the President 
of the United States but, as a courtesy, talked “with him, 
however, as a prominent Episcopal layman who had im- 
portant things to say.” It was indicated to Mr. Taylor 
that the wiser approach would be for the Protestant 
churches to come together first, and then, if there would 
be agreement, approaches might be made to other churches. 

Mr. Taylor, on his return to the United States, advised 
the President “to have a breathing spell, while emotions 
cooled,” but there was no resumption of the mission. 


For Discussion in the Sociology of Religion 


The Religious Research Association announces a new 
quarterly journal, The Review of Religious Research, 
first issue, Summer, 1959, “to stimulate discussion in the 
sociology of religion.” The editor is Frederick A. Shippey, 
Drew University. The subscription is $3.00 a year, and 
membership in the RRA includes subscription to the 
Review. Persons interested in subscribing should write 
to Miss Carolyn J. Odell, secretary, RRA, P.O. Box 228, 
Cathedral Station, New York 25, N. Y. 


Doctoral Dissertations in Religious Education 


Abstracts of doctoral dissertations in religious educa- 
tion, 1957-58, assembled by Helen F. Spaulding of the 
National Council’s Bureau of Research and Survey, appear 
in Religious Education, 545 West 111th St., New York 25, 
N. Y., May-June, 1959 ($1.25 per copy). The abstracts 
were compiled with the cooperation of professors and 
graduate students. Each abstract contains a statement of 
the problem and a brief summary of findings. “Persons 
interested in reviewing a complete dissertation may usually 
obtain it on inter-library loan from the library of the 
school granting the degree.” 


Next Issue 


The next issue of this Service will be dated September 
5, 1959. 
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